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Thia^ second*^ in a^ series of six le^t-wing aodules o^ 
planning is designed to give secondary and 
vocational teachers skill in writing student 
pei;for«ance objectives which spell out for teachers, students, and 
prospective employers exactly what is expected cf students in the 
proqrai.'lt is also intended to give experience in seguencing student 
performance objectives io ease -student learning. The terain^l 
objective for the aodule is to develop student perfcriance 
objectives. Introductory sections relate the Jcoape tency dealt with 
this'iodule to others in the progran and list bcth the enabling 
objectives for the six learning experiences and the resources 
required, fiaterials in the learning experiences include reguired 
reading, self-check quizzes, aodel atisners, performance objective 
writing exercises, model analys^s^ performance cl^ecklists, and the 
teacher performance assessment form fci use in evaluation of the 
terminal objective. (The modules on instructional planning are part, 
of a larger series of 100 performance-based teacher education (PSTE) 
self-contained learning p^kages for use in preservice or inservice 
training of teachers in all occupational ^reas. Each of the * 
field-tested modules focuses on the development cf cne or mere 
specific professional competencies identifiefii through research as 
important to v^ational teachers. Materials are designed for use by 
teachers, either on an individual or gfoup tasis,, working under the 
direction of one of more ^resource perscns/instr uctorfO (TA) 
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FOREWORD 



This module »s one of a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of vocational teachers The 
competencies upon which these-modules are based were iden- 
ttfieo and verifiejl through research as bemg important to suc- 
cessful .wcattonal teachmg at both the secondary and post- 
"•econdary levels of instruction The modules are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in ait occgpational areas 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with criterion i refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
^rfied competency The materials are designed Jor use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in traminfl working unpler the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
rfisource persons Resource Arsons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency oemg develof)ed and should be thor- 
oughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures in usin^ 
these matenais ^ 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for. 
planning and conducting performatrte-based preservice and 
tnservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide variety 
of individual needs and interests the materials a^ intended for 
use by universities andiCOlleges;M|te departments of educa- 
tion, 'post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionardevelopment of voca- 
tional teachers Further information about the use ofithe mod- 
ules in teacher education proa [am s is contained in three re- 
lated documents Student Gukfe to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher *€ducation Materials, Resource Person Qglde to 
Using Performance*Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Implementation of Perfomiance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The PBTE curriculum packages are products of a sustained 
research and development effort by The Center'S'^rooram fqr 
Professional [Development fbr Vocational Education Many in- 
* dividuals. institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made CQ(itributions to the systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinementof these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input in 
development of initial versions of the modules, over 2.000 
teachers artd 300 resource persons in 20 universities, polleges. 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center for revision and refinement 

Special recognition for majOfr individual roles ip the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these matenais is^xtended to the following program staff 
James B Hamilton, Program Director, Robert E Norton, As- 



' sociate Program Director, Glen E f ardig. Specialist, Lois Har- 
^ rington. Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tcinf Recognition is also extendedrto Kristy Ross,» Technical 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical Ass<stant, and J^n Wisen- 
baugh. Artist for their contnbutions to the final refinement of 
^he materials Contributions madfe by former program staff to- 
ward devel(^pmental versK>ns of these matenais are also acr 
knowledged Caiyin J Cotrell directed the vocational teacher ^ 
competency research studies upon which these modules ai^e* 
based and also directed the curnculum development effort 
from 1971-1972 Curtis R, Finch provided leadership for the 
program from 1972-1974 . ^ 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outSKle The Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed ^ generously in various 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vod^ionai 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of "Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State Untversity. Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials 
was performed by Center Stan with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the" materials was carried Out with assis- 
' tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan. Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege. P E t . Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. State University C9llege at Buffalo. Temple University, 
Untversity of Arizona, University of Michigan-Flint, University of 
Minnesota- Twin Cities. Uni^rsity of Nebraska-Lincoln, Univer- 
sity pf Northern Colorado, University of Pitts*burgh, University 
of Tennessee, University of Vermont, and Utah State University 

The CJenter is grateful to the National institute of Education for 
sponsorship of this PBTE curnculum development effort from 
1972 throuah its completion Appreciation is extended 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U S 
of Edi/cation for their sponsorship of training and advl 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of r 
Pari F. Section 553 Recognition of funding support 
advanced testing effort is also extended toTerris State Colli ^ 
htolland College, Temple Unive^ity. and the University* 
Michigan-Flint - 

Robert E ^Taylor ^ 
Director ^ ^ 
r . The Cen^for Vocational Education 




JMt CENTf R FOR VOCATIONAL EDOCATK9N 

The Centef for Vocational Education s rr/ission is to 
»n(yease the ability of diverse agencies, institutions and 
organi2ations ro solve educational problems relating to 
indjyidyal career plartning and preparation T-he Center 
fulfiHs Its mission by 

• Generating knoi^iftedge through research 

*• peveloping Qducattonal programs and*products 

• Evaluating indivjdual pr^ram needs and outcomes 

• Installing educattonal programs-and products' 

• Operating mforxnatiOn systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and tracing 
programs * 
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AMERiCAN ASSOCiATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineenng Center 
Athens, Georgia 30602 



)The American Association f^ Voeattonal" trratrtrctTorral 
MaterialB (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a vocational teacher, you are respons*le for 
helping your students achieve entry-level compe- 
tency in the occupation for which they are prepar- 
ino^ccupational analyses can reveal what these 
entry-level competencies are, and courses of study r 




or currficulum guides can ipjdic'ate what students 
shoulcl be able to do when they leave the program 
or corfiplete a particular course. However, as you 
plan the^^uni^^ and lessons which maK© up the 
course you are teaching, you will need to b^ able to 
translate this informatipn into precise statements 
describing the knowledge, skills, and attitudes you 
want your students to achieve — in other words, 
you wiirneed to be able to Wriie student perfor- 
mance objectives 

In some case^, student performance objectives 
will already have been written for the course you 
are teaching In thaj case, you have a responsibility 
as«you plan your units and individual lessons to" 
consider the needs, interests, artd abilities df your 
particular students, and to add to, delete from, or 
revise those student performance objectives to re- 
flect what you know about your students 

This module is designed to give you skill in writ- 
ing student performance objectives for your voca- 
tional program which spell out for you, your stu- 
dents, and prospective employers exactly what is 
expected of students m that program In addit^ion, 
It will give you experience in sequencing student 
performance objectives to ease student learning. 



/ 
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THISMODULE 
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Objectives 



,i:Whilew0rt(lng In an actual school 

performanoe ^bjectivas. Your 
wfomaooa wiH bvaMe^tod b^rVour rasoVrce person, 
^Kwttia 'R^teher F^arfonnance Asses^nent Form, pp. 
^hWtL§§mlng E^pmi^oce W). 

Enabling Objactivas: 

1 After complettng the required reading, demonstrate 
, knowledge of the rationale for developing student 

performance* objectives and the characteristics of 

properly stated objectives (Learning Exper/enc^-^ 
2. After completing the required reading, analyze and (if^ 

necessary) rewrite given student-performance objec- ' 

Uye^^garning Experience II], 

3 After completing the required readif^g. identify each 
of the objectives on a given list as being primarily* 
cognitive, psychomotor, or affectiv^ (Learning Ex- 
perience 141) 

4 Using resources which provide vocational program 
content information, develop student performance 
objectives in ^ach of the learning 6omains whch ^ 
contain statements of performance, condition, and 
critenon (Learning Experience tV) 

5 ^After completing the required reading, sequence a 

given list of student performance objectives (Learn- 
ing Experience V) 

Resources 

A list of the outSnJe resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows Check with your 
resource person (1)*to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources. (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get' 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary Your* resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
time ? » 

0 

Learning E)cperience I 

pptional 

Reference Meger. Robert F Preparing Instruc- 
tional Objectives BeJmont. CA Fearon Publishers, 
* 1962 

A resource person and/or peers with whonr) you can 
meet to discuss or apply the material m the informa- 
tion sheet 

Resources (e g , curriculum guides, CQursess^of 
study, textbooks, etc ) in your occupational spe- 
cialty from which you can obtain student perf6r- 
m^nce objectives to critique 



Learning Experience II ^ ^ 

Optional • . ' 
Reference' Mager, Robert F Preparmg Mstruc- 
tional Objectives Belmont»CA Fearon Publishers, 
1962, — V 

A resource person andlor pee^smXh w+iom you can 
meet to analyze additional student performarice ob- 
jectives ^ 
Resources (e,g , curriculum guides, courses of 
study, textbooks, etc.) in your occupational spe-* 
cialty from which you can obtin student perform 
mance objectives to analyze 

Learning Experidnc^ III 

^Optional 

Reference Armstrong, Robert J eta! Developing 
and Writing. Behavioral Objectives, Tucsop, AZ 
Educational Innovators Pres^, |970 . v * 
Reference Bloom, Benjamin S (Ed ) Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives, H,Andbook I Cognitive 
Domain New YorK, NY David McKay Company, <i 
Inc ,1956 

Reference Krathwohl, David* R , Benjamin S 
Bloom, and Bertram B Masia Taxonomy of Educa-' 
tioli^kpbiectives. Handbook II Aft ecti\/^ Domain. 
He\N York. NY David f^cKay Company. Inc . 1964 
A resource person and lor peers with whom you can 
discuss the learning dorfiains 

Learning Experience IV 

Required ^ 
Resources (e g , curriculurn guides, courses of 
^tudy, textbooks, etc) in your occupational sp>e- 
cialty to provide content ^rom which you can de- 
velop student performance objectives 
A resource person to evaluate your competency m 
•developing well-state?! student performance objec- 
tives in each of-ihe learning domaiha 

Learning Experience V 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience VI 

Required 

An actual school situation in which you can develop 
student performance objectives 
A resource person to assess your competency 4n 
developing student performance objectives ^ " 
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This module covers performance element numbers 39. 54 from Calvin J 
Cotrell ef a/ , Modal Curncult tor Vocational and Technical Educntton 
Report No W (Columbus. OH The Center for Vocational EducatiOQ, The 
OhK) State University. 1 972) The 384 elements in this document form the 
research base for all The Center's PBTE module development 

Foe information about the general oraanization of each module. Qer>eral 
procedures for their use, arxj fitrminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see A^ut U8ing|gf>e tenters PBTE Modules on the inaide 
back cover 



Learning Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




> 

Opticmai ^ 
I Activity ■ 



j^OptfofisI 
'\ Activity J 



After completing the required reatUng, demonstrate l^nowledge of the 
rationale for developing student pertormarice objectives ^ the cbarac- 
teristics of properly stated ob^tives. « ' ^ ^ ' 



You will be* reading the information sheet Developing Precise Perfor* 
mance Objectives, pp: 6-%. .| 



.1 



You m&f wish to read the supplementary- reference.. Mager, Preparing 
Instructional Objectives, pp. 1-24. ^ 



You may wish to fneet with your resource person and/or peerS to further 
discuss the information in the reading(s). / ^ 




You will be demonstrating knowleoge of the rationale fdr^ developing 
performance objectives and the characteristics of property stated objec- 
tives by completing the Self-Check, pp. 9-11. « 



Ypu^wili t> e_eyaturtil»ti your competency Iw comparing your completed 
1-Cheek with th£(|adel Answers. l)p. 1&-14. 
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Activity 



For information concerning why it is important to develop performance 
objectives* and to state these in precise language, read t*^e* following 
infonmatiDn sheet: 



DEVELOPING PRECISE PERf ORMANCE OBJECJIVES 



There once vvas a teacher who said/ 

"Writing objectives makes me see red. 

I know what to teach ' ' • * 

And the students Treach, 

S#why share what I have in my head*?" 

To a certain extent the above limerick communi- 
cates the feelings that some educators have about 
student performance objectives There are de- 
mands upon all educators, however, to be ac- 
countable for the educational process, and upon 
vocational educators to be responsive to the 
needs of the industry for which they are preparing 
students. 

Therefore, it y^/ 
IS necessary . 
to identify 
the intended 
' outcomes of 
the educa- 
tional pro- 
cess. Per- 
formance 
objectives 
identify 
these out- - 
conf>es. 

The need 
for devejop- 

ing student performanca objectives-can also be 
viewed from the perspective of the student, the 
teacher, and the vocational program. For the voca- 
tional student, performance objectives -provfde 
important information about what is expected of 
them in the educational program They provide the 
laformation stujdents'need to determine what the 
program involves, and describe the activities 
which they must accomplish in order to complete 
the prograrvi successfully. The objectives also put- 
"line the criteria upon which students' achievemenf 
will be nne^sured. Thus, students can determine at 
any point wifhin the program what they have ac- 
complished and how much remains to be corn- 
plQted. In addition, if a student misses a portion of 
the program because of illo^ss, he/she can iden- 
tify what must be done to complete missed 
work. Or, if^a student has previous experrenc§ in a 
certain, area, he/she can determine what ob^c- 
tives he or she has already achieved and work on 




those objectives that still need to be accom-* 
plished, Alother advantage is that once the ex- 
pected level of performance hias been identified 
for each objective, the additional experience/prac-^ . 
tice.the students may need in order to reach that 
level can be outlined Finally, there is considerable . 
evidence to indicate that when student^ know the 
objectives of the lesson in advance, their learning 
IS increased. 

For the vocatfbnal teacher, studeat perfor- 
mance objectives provide the necessary blueprint 
for the instructional process fjtir which he/she is 
responsible. 'Performance objectives should--^ 
define the skills, knowledge, and attitudes neces- 
sary for er)try into theKDCCupatior^ This is helpful 
t>ecgfcuse some teachers tend to stress subject mat- 
ter and skill development in selected areas within 
thfe program based on personal preference rather 
than because the occupation requires that stress 
(e.g , a typing teacher who devotes imi?h time and 
energy on speed-building exercises and little time 
on other aspects of the prograrri)|^By basing the 
objectives on the requirements*^ the occupation 
for which students are being prepared, the pro- ^ 
gram can be delivered in an organized fashion and 
the achievement of the necessary skills can t>e 
measured. 

In terms of the vocational program, 'student per- 
formance objectives identify for the industry those 
skills that graduates of the program can be ex- 
pected fo possess. Clearly stated performance ob- 
jectives can give a prospective employer a good 
idea of what a student coming from your program 
Cfin do And, as occupational skills change, the 
objectives can be changed to match the new ex- 
pectations 

l[f addition, the development of student perfor- 
mance objectives establishes a base for program 
evaluation. Questions of whether the graduates 
will be able to meet the needs of industry can be 
gddressed through the carefulexamination 6f how 
well they sje achieving the student performance 
objectives, rather than through the subjectivfe feel- 
ings of individuals invqived in the evaluation pro- T 
cess. ' 

It is appropriate here also to dfscuss what stu- 
dent performance objectives do not do Because 
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performance objectives are written in terms of the 
student's knowledge, skills, and attitudes, they do 
not -ne c e ssa rily defir^e Ihe teachtng or learning 
activities which sHould be used *tQ^hieve them 
Most performance objectives allow for any 
number of ways of getting to the final outcome 
They define what the outcome must be, but not 
how to get there For example, if a perfoiwnanCe 
objective states that "given leaf samples from dis- 
eased trees, the student will identify the diseases 
with 100%^afcuracy," any number of teaching- 
learning methods might be used in achieving this 
objective — a field trip to examine diseased trees, 
presentations with the overhead -projector or flip 
chart, individual or group study, etc Some stu- 
dents may team better through studying written 
niaterials, others may need to see and handle a 
diseased leaf in order to be able to identify the 
disease 

While performance objectives should define the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes which may be 
achieved within the vocational program, they also 
allow for other relevant experiences and varia- 
tions Not all of your students should be expected 
to achieve all the objectives specified for your pro- 
gram, course, or unit Students learn, antl achieve 
objectives, at different rates This is one of the 
reasons that proper sequencing of objectives is 
essential— so that a student,- even though he or 
she has riot achieved all' the course objectives, will 
still have minimal skills when he/she leaves the ' 
program 

Furthermore, there are some objectives that are 
not as specific as to outcomes as those we have 
been discussing, yet which have a real place in the 
vocational program These are called expt^essive 
or experiential objectives They describe experi- 
ences that would be beneficial for students to par- 
ticipate in, but they do not define expected out- 
, comes For example, you may feel your students 
should have the experience of listening to a series 
of talks fay members of community civic organiza- 
tions, without specifying what changes in behavior 
they should exhibit as a result 

In general, however, student performance ob- 
jectives define the outcomes of the vocational 
program so that these outcomes can be under- 
stood^— Understood by students so they can de- 
termine exactly wfiat is expected of them, under- 
stood by teachers so they can identify v^hat out: 
comes they are responsible for,- and understood 
by employers arid votational administrators so 
they can determme if the prograrh is in fact provid- 
ing the competent human resources needed 

However, in order for student performance ob- 
' jectives to adequately comfriunicate program out- 
comes, It IS essential that the performance be 



written in guch a way that 'it is precise and 
measurable. Certain words fcommonly used in 
writing student perfqrmance objectives are vague^. 
and open to several interpretations depending^ 
upon who reads the objective and describes the 
activity »outlin^d Such worcjs as "know," "ap-^ 
pr^ate," and 'understand" are vague and leave" 
n^uch more room for interpretation^than more pre- 
cise terms such as ''define," "describe," "repair," 
or "analyze Forexample, if you were handed the 
following objective— "Upon completion of this 
course,, you will know ho*w to repair a radio" — 
would you 

know what ^ 
was involved 
in this activ- 
ity'^ Some of 
the'ques- 

tions that , '>/ ^ 

you would 
probably ask 
yourself 
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• Will 1 have to actually repair the radio or will 1 
only have to descnbe how it should be done'^ 

• Will I have to locate the problem or will some- 
one'else identify the defect so that I Jan repair 

• /What instruments will I be using'^ 

• What kinds of radios will I know ' how to 

repair'^ ^ 

As you can see, stating the objectives of an edu- 
cational program in vague terms requires too 
much interpretation of what is required of the stu-^ 
dent If. instead, you were handed the followiijg^ 
objective, would you know what was expected 

Given anon-functioning radto of eithertransistorpr 
tube construction, and having previously identified 
the malfunction, you will repair the radio to manu-^ 
faQturer s specifications using the prescribed tools 
and equipment available in the laboratory 

Objectives which define the behavior or perfor- 
mance in precise terms ( "You,wil! repair ' ) are 
-open to less tnterpretation on the part of the stu- 
dent or teacher The key to whether the statement 
IS vague orprecise is the verb (or "action word" ) 
used in the statement Action-oriented verbs are 
usually more precise and less open to varying in- 
terpretations Many reference materials on writing 
objectives provide lists of action-onented verbs 



Following ar^ igme examples 
tist' ^ 



compare 

select 

increase 

identify 

adjust 

repair 

paint 

mani^late 



weave 
match 
make 
fasten 
pour 
diagraili 
piao 
display 



expand 
stamp 
classify , 
analyze** 
construct 
differentiate 
print 



The well-written st Jdent performance objective 
not onJy specifies the action to be taken. It in- 
cludes the condition unc^er which the student wFII 
be accomplishing the"T)erformance ("Given a 
non-functioning 
radio . * . ") 
and the 
criteria 
which must 
be met in 
order to have 
successfully 
complef^ 
that objec- 
tive ("to 
manufacturer's 
specifications") 
The informa- 
tion sheet in 



, Learning Experience II ((utIinQS irpmore detail what 
is inclufled in each well-stated p0rformar>ce objec- 
tive. At this point, howev^c, it is essential that you 
Jb^ ablq to recognize a precise, action-oriented 
performance statement. The verb will give you the 
cfue, ^ 

A^ you progress through additional modules, 
you w{ll be writing objectives for various lessons 
and learning experiences. If you can develop afirm 
rationala.for writing and using objectives.^ou will 
find tKat once they are w/itten, a major part of your 
instructionliJ. planning has been achieved. 




^ Optional 
^Activity ^ 



For further information on the rationale fordevelopingperformance objec-. 
tives, you may wish to read thB.§uppl^entary reference, Mager, Preparing 
Instructipnal Objectives, pp 1-24. 



Optional 
Activity 



You may wish to arrange to meet with your resource person and/or-peers 
who "are also taking this module. At this meeting you couloVl ) discuss what 
you have heard or read about performance objectiyjBS, (2) attempt to 
generate sample objectives for*your service area that are precise, or (3) 
review existing objectives to determine if they are precise and action- 
oriented 
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Activity _j folloyrfng items check your compf'eheDsion of tfjp material in the 

inform^fon sheet, Developing Precise Performance Objectives, pp. 6--8 



SELF-CHECK ' * 

I. Characteristics: ' 

Place a check (*^) by any of the following statements which accurately describe the characteristics of 
stHdent performance objectives If you do not check a particular statement, briefly explain in writina 
your reasons for not doing so \ 

1. Performance objectives are statements of the general intent of the vocational, program. ^ 



. 2. Performance objectives provide a basis for the evaluation of the student, the lesson, and the 
vocational program ^. % " 



.3. Performance objectives outline for teachers how they will teach a parti^lar. lesson in the/ 
vocatipnal pro.gram. ' % 

> ^ ^ . • 

4 Performance objectives describe the scope of the program to students, teachers, employers, 
administrators, parents, and concerned others. * ^ 

. 5. Performanoaobjectiyes outline what students must achieve in order to exit from the educational 
program and fenter the occupation for which they are preparing 



^ fll^erformance objectives describe for each student just how they will learn that part of the 

vocational program 

II. Rationale: 

You have been asked by your vocational adn^inistrator to attend a meeting in which performance 
objectives will be discussed. In talking with several of the new faculty, you have discovered that they 
' dc/not see the^eed for writing performance objectives. Outline briefly some of the critical points you 
wouW makein this meeting m order to indicate to the new faculty why performance objectives lead to 
more effed^ive learning, ^ . -^^^^ 
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III. Objectives; • ^ 

Following is a list of statements (ihe term "statements" is used in that all components of a well-stated 
performance objective may not be present). Place a check (*^) in front of each statement which is 
- precise. For any statement(s) which is ^ague,. rewrite the statement to make it precise. ^ 

1. Thfe student will learn the major parts of the internal coml^tion engine. ' , 

I 

♦ 

2. You wiH outline the dietary requirements for an adult female who is moderately active. 



3. You will be given- a list of terms and you will know all terms listed ' ^ 



4 Uf>on completion of this course, you will be aware of the reasons for having clean copy in offeet 

► master production,^ 



— 5. The student will rfead a blueprint. 



.6. Upon cpmpletion of the course in marketing, ^ou vvill have developed an appreciatiQn of the 
many people involved in the process of getting goods ^nd services to the public. ^ ^ 



.7. You will differentiate among at least three varieties of wheat/ . 

8. The student will develop an interest in a health occupation^ career 



.9. Given a garment pattern which has any of fiv^ differant seam types, a^nd the r^ecessary equip- 
ment, the student will stitch all of the seams required .in that patterrv. 



. 10. The teacher wilt motivate thif stydentjto l^arn basic metric measurements. 



.11. After Qompleting the^course on basic communication, the stiidentwilj unders^land why effec- 
tive corrtmunlftation is so jfppp'r^ant/ / J - 



:12. V\iithout aid of references, you will define all terms found in the four automobile manuf acHirers' 
guides. - " . i . 



^ 13. The student will analyze a given set of tool specifications to determine their appropriateness J 
•for replacing brake shoes. ■ . ^ 



__ 1 4. The student will adjust the gap of spark p^gs to within .003 of manufacturer's specifications. ' 



15. Given a list* of performance statemen^, you will check (^) tbdse that are 'action-oriented 
(precise). ^ . ^ 



/ 



.2 
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^ 



Compare your written response^'pn the Self-Gheck with the Model An- 
swers given below. For parts I ^nd III, you should have checked the same 
statements a§ those'checked in the model responses. For parts I and II, 
your. written responses rfeed not exactly dup>licate the model responses; 
however; you should have covered the same major points. For part III, your 
rewritten statements should closely match the model responses. 



1^ 



QDEL ANSWERS 

I. Characteristics - ^ 

Perfbf'mance objectives are action- 
orien^ted statements which descridfe what 
the student v^rill be achieving within a gi^en 
lesson. They are not general in nature, but 
very specific in outlining student action 
and jTieasurement of student perfor- 
mance 



3, 



4 

.6/ 



Performance objectives are^ wntten in 
t^rms of student performance. TheVefore, 
the teacher may select the most appropri- 
ate activities to assist the student in 
achieving a particular objective 



Performance (Objectives outline the out- 
come of the learning, but do^not necessar- 
ily identify how that learrrmg 'will take 
plac^'Students often hav^ some options 
available to them, the Choice of which de- 
pends on their own learning style 



Rationale . 

Answers will vary, however, you should have 
covered the following points 

mportance to the student, e g , (perfor- 
ce objectives outline what is required 
hem to complete the vocational pro- 
m^ ^ ' 
2. the importance to the teacher, e g., perfor- 
mance objectives define what skills, knowl- 
edge, and altitudes they will be responsible 
for helping students acq6ife 
3 the importance to the vocational program, 
' e.g.,* performance objectives outline for 
employers and concerned others what can 
be ^pected of graduates, and provide the 
. basis for program evaluation 
4, thefactthat performanceobjectivesoutltne 
the /equired outcorhes of the vocational 
program so that students, teachers, and 
others know what achievements can be ex- 
pected 




III, Ob|ectives 
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"Learn" is an action-oriented word, how- 
ever, It IS not precise Restated "The stu- 
dent will name (ideritify, point out) major 
parts of the internal combustion engine " 

»* 

"Know" IS open to interpretation Are the 
students simply to memorize the list, or is 
Something more required'^ Restated . "Yog 
will define (match with definitions, de- 
scribe) terms m a given list " 

* The ternT"aware of" does not outline what 
the student will be doing Restated: " 
yoi^w<ll list (explain) the reasons for hav- 
ing clean copy m offset master produc- 
tion " 

What IS meant by 'appreciation'^ ' An acr 
ticTn verb should have been used. Re- 
stated " you will list the people in- 
volved in the process of ," or " you 
will trace an item from producer to con- 
sumer" 

What does ' develop an interest" mean 
exactly? How could the ^'development" of 
this "interest" be measured Restated 
"The student will choose one of the five 
health careers avajlable within the clus-' 
ter," or "The student will lisLseven health 
careers in which he/she is ir?^ested " 

This statement is teacher-related, and it 
IS not action-oriented It should be . 
student-oriented and contain an action 
verb Restated " . the student wjll con- 
vert a given list of English measuVIs to 
metric measures " 

"Understand" is one of those terms 
which leaves much room for interpreta- 
tion Restated "The student will explain 
why a given piece of communication is 
effective or ineffective;" or "The student 
will list (describe) al least three proble^ns 
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which may arise when basic communica- 
tion breaks down." ' 



12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 



\EVEL OF PERFORMANCE: For parts I and III, your checked items shouW exactljj duphcate the model 
responses. For parts I and II, your written responses should have covered the same major points. For 
part III, your rewritten statements should closely match the model responses. If you missed some points 
or have questions about any additional points you made, review the material ifi the information sheet, 
Developing Precise Performance Objectives, pp. 6-8, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience H 



OVERVIEW 




After completing thf requijred reading, analyze and (if necessary) rewrittf 
given student performance' objectives. 



Activity 



V6u will be reddihg the information she^^^he Component? of a Well- 
Written Student Performance Objective, pp. 16-23. 



Optional ^ 
Activity m 



You may wish to read the supplementary reference. Mager, Preparing 
hstrdctiorial Objectives, pp. 1-6CL , ' . . 




T You will be analyzing and (if necessary) rewriting given student perfor- 
-fiiance objectives by completing the Analysis Form, pp. ^ 



You^ill be evaluating yeur competency in analyzing and rewriting objec- 
tives by comparirtg your conjpleted Analysis Form with the Model Analysis. . 
pp. 27-28. 



J, 



You may wish to rneet'wlth your resource person and/or peers to review 
and analyse f^ditionaf student performance dtjjectfyes in .your occupa- ^ 
'tion^ spdciaity. ' . .. 
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For information concerning the components of a well-written -student 
performance objective, read the following information sheet: 



THE COMPONENTS OF A WELL-WRITTEN STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE 




One 6f the, potentially confusing things about 
writing objectives is that thfe term- "objective" is 
used in so many different contexts. In the educa- 
tional program, objectives are written for the over- 
all educational program, for a specific course, for 
unmof instruction, and for individual lesfons. In 
----■aaaition,-the»^ 
wwd "objec-' 
tive" is used 
in program 
evaluation 
and man- 
agement 
contexts to 
describe 
what the 
^Ulcher (or 
worker) 
should ac- 
complish 
during a 
specific 

period of time jn relation to a group of students or 
ot|\er people. Some individuals use the term "ob- 
, jective" inappropriately to describe broad pro- 
gram goals or general intents of the educatio^ial 
program. To a certain extent, this variety of usage 
is understandable irt that the word "objective" by 
definition means "an end of action. " 

^ Another source of copfusion results from the 
.fact that authors, m^ffefining wlA components 
need to be included in a well-stateoobjective, use 
different terminology for these components. 

Throughout this module and in other modules, 
.we use the term "student performance objective-" 
The- term "student performance objective" refers 
to an action-oriented statement describing wfiat is 
to be achieved by the students 'of a vocational 
program. Such statements always include three 
components, performance, condition/and criter- 
ion. 



Performance Component 

The performance part of an objective describes 
what the studfent will be doing. It must contain an 
action verb. Each of the enabling objectives con- 
tained in this module describes the^rperformance 
to be achieved using an action-oriented verb (un- 
derlined below) 

• demonstrate knowledge of the rationale for 
developing student performance objectives 
and the characteristics of properly stated ob- 

> jectives 

• anal yze and rewrite given student perfor- 
mance objectives 

• identify each of the objectives on a given list 
as being primarily cpgnitive, psychomotor, or 
affective / 

• develo p student performance objectives m 
each of the learninQ. domains v«.hich contain 
statements of performance, condition, and 
criterion 

• seq uence a given list of student performance 
objectives 

The terms "action required" and "activity" also 
have been used to describe this component* 

Condition Component t 

The condition part of the objective outlinfes the 
circumstances under which ^the student will be 
required to perform the activity. This portion of the 
elective descnbers (1) whatec^uipment. supplies, 
orrtiaterials the student will be given to work with; 
(2) what materials the student will be denied ac- 
cess tSL;^(3) what setting the performance must be 
demonstrated in, (4) what information the student 
may be provided that wilt direct the action in a 
certain way, and/or (5) what su^unt of time will be 
allowed for the performance Jje accomplished. 
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Sample 1 shows some examples of conditions 
which migtit be included within each of thfese gen- 
eral categories. Stating the condition as "upon 
completion of the unit" may be convenient, but 
It probably ignores the actual, speciiic circum- 
stances urKler which the student will be perform- 
ing a particular activity. Hence, .such condition 
statements fh'ay be neither accurate npr helpful. 

Other words which have been usedio describe 
this component are "givens" oj "context." 

Cftterion Component 

The crttorlon part of the performance objective 
d'escribes the levfel .of mastery or degree of pro- 
ficiency that must be reached m carryirlgout the 
performance; in other words, how well the student^ 
must be able to 0o the job. The cr'terion tells the 
student (ancf teacher) what level of^ performance is 
required in order for the performance objective to 
be achieved. 

This part of the objective is probably the most 
difficult to write, i}ut once doa^, it also provides 
irtformation necessar y for^ lanning how to 
evaluate student perfornrafice. There are severaJ 
ways in which the criterion may be established, 
Inctuding (1) accuracy within a tolerance limit, (2) 
sp^, (3f^rcent or number to be achieved, (4^ 
rcfference te other material #which identifies 
specific criteria (5) maximum number of permiss- 
dDle.4rrors, (6) degree of excellence, or (7} any 
bom'bination of .these criteria Sartiple 2 shows 
some examples of criteria which fr)ight be m- 
clud^ Witftin each of these general cajfegones. 



As you cian'see in Sample 2, the criterion may be 
stated in many ways sTo tong as it specifies a realis- 
tic level to be achieved. As in writing conditions, 
there IS a quick way of defining criteria: "with 80% 
. correct." This is not an appropriate criterion in 
most cases, however. The 4evfi of performahpe 
required should be based on specific criteria relat- 
ing to- a P3rticular performapA under particular 
conditions, rather than on an arbitrary percentage. 

"Ah Ha!" you say. "There are those educators 
again' telling us ^hat to do and not (Joing it them-* 
selves. This module's enabling objectives do not 
include criterion statements." You are nghtin that 
the enabling objectives, as they appear in the 
' Overviews, do not define the criteria for achieve- 
ment. However, the criterion for each objective is 
defined, in the feedback activity in each learning 
experience, ft is possible to provide the criterion 
other than within the performance ot?jective 
statement itself . . if you let students know^^here 
they cbn find the necessary information dwcrib- 
mg the level that must be achieved. 

Until you have gained experience in writing ob- 
X jectives; however, it is suggested thStyou include, 
the criterion within the performance objective 
* statement. Once you are thoroughly competent in 
writing student performance objectives, you will 
find that there are many ways tTiat clear and com- 
plete objectives can be written without including 
alt components within a single statement 

Other termswhioh have been used are "mastery 
level" or -^standard." 



SAMf>I^E 1 



TV 



^ (X)NDiTION STATEMENTS 



CAtEQOflY 

Equippnit supplies, ot ma- 
te^iJs^vhich the student i$' 
'giveih to work with « , 



^ EXAMPLES Of ^NOmONa 

• Having avait^le all equipment wilhiQ 
IheSlectronics laborMory . :. / 

\ • Gh%p a set of blueprints . . . ^ / ^ 
•^f • Provided ICcess to all references and 
materials in t^ 0£ store ^ . . 
•.Given ^a list of perforfRance objec*. 
tives^^\ ' 
* 7- 'Using cunjouiMn) gulden which pro-'*' 

• vide^prpfliamcpotentlnformatlon 



Materials to which the stu- 
dent isdenieff acce^ ' 



•Environment In yhichr the* 
; . / pertormance , ; rftust • ^ be 
' demonstr^eld . ^ ^ 



1^ 



;^ •^WrthoutaW^pf reifeien 
.|||^« Using only' thos^ nui'ter^pprovided 



Inforhiatioq tr^at t^HSistadent 
^ may be provided that wilt 
direct the .aetion in a cer- 
tain dinilction 



Havihg avatlat><e only tb^t t^uipfVle'nt 
. ^^hich has been set up'. . . / \ 

• Ih an a^tu^f sphoo.l situation . . . 

• In a simul2(t^ elassrcxmi -or. laborji- 

• tpry^sityatioa^. \ 
.,41 While inttieh^jlpitai or nUr^ingt^ 



Using the 
*du^o me?h£ 



functioning schooj 
laboratory ... 



• -Given arwritten situi|^if^/i involving a 
^ .\ family with ethr)ic'eatlng patterns. . . 
* Pcojtdded t^ lists^neef terms anjl ' 
af)othet^ o( defjRitions ... 
• "Using a case study provided 6y the 
teei&her ... 



'Specification of ths time' in. 

which the performance 
: should be accomplished 



• upon completion of the course in 
, sales . . . ■' : , . 

• Afte/ Completing .the required rea4* 

ing ' 
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SAMPLE2 

CRITERION STATEMENTS 

_^ 3^ 



GENERAL CATEGORY 

Accuracy' within a tolerance 
limit 



Speed 



Percent or number tO' be 
^ achieved 



« EXAMPLES OF CRITERION 

• within ± ,1 degrep as compared with 
the instructor's reading*, 

with a tolerance of ± .001 inch as 
^ measured by a mic/orfieter 

• ,completed within five minutes ' • 
*• ready for return to the customer 

within i.4 hours of drop off 

/ ■ , ' 

• with 80% correct responses 

• two out 9f the three items must meet 
criteria for the "finished product" 

• alUnformation necessary for a dental 
history is 'recorded 

• at the rate of Jive ppr 0our 



r 



Reference to other material 
which identifies sp)ecific 
criteria 



Maximurh^ number of per- 
missit?(^ errors 



as compared to the manufacturer's 
specifications ' 

using the evaluation guidewhich'out- 
Imes specific criteria fof* table setting 
accordifig to class haVidbut in'com- 
rnunication/skills 

according to the criteria oiKlined in 
the text 

according to office procedures 
based upon the criteria specified in 
the assessrf^ent instrument 



with no more than two errors* 
with no more than i)ne of the total 
items not meeting "standards" 
missing no more than one readirtg/ 
recording within a two hour period 
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DegrM of excellence 



Or «ny combination 



r 



e 80 that the shine will reflect a piece Of 
paper 

• ^hthft the seam will not split when 
the two pieces of material are jerked 

• sdthatwhenthewekl iseu^ittedto 
. .astressmachine it will withstand 100 

'ppiinds of pressure 

• alJhDriteria must be achieved at the 
QMd or excellent level 

• with no hair visible in the operating 
MIeld ' - * 
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• the atxwe criteria cvi be cohibined to 
^ further <feflne the level of achieve- 
ment necessary 
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Complete Statements 

^ Each of these three components should be 
present or otherwise referred to in a well-stated 
student performanfe^'Objectwe, Let's take a look at 
some student performance cy:)jectives and exam- 
ine these components in more detail See if yo^i 
can identify the performance, condjtion, and 
criterioti for the following student performance 
objectives 

Gtven a case situatior> involving a family with ethnic' 
eating patterns, and the necessary meal planning 
guides, you will plan a balanced diet for that family 
which Will meet basic nutritional standards and 
take into account the family's eating patterns 

You Should have identified the <jCondltlon as 
"Given a 
case situ a- 
tion involv- 
ing a family 
with ethnic 
eating pat- 
terns and the 
necessary 
meal plan- 
ning guides 

" You 
should have 
identified \jr\e 
performance 
as " you 
will 

plan and the criterion as a balanced diet 
for that family which will meet basic nutritional 
standardsand take into account the family s eating 
patterns * 

This IS a rather involved performance objective 
The condition includes two different items, and the 
' criterion includes three different items to consider 
in determining whether the student has achieved 
the objective What about the next objective—can 
you identify the components'' 

Upon completion of the unit in basic architectural 
drafting, you will be able to make working drawings 
of aq|of the designs covered \n class with I00^/o 
accuracy 

This objective contains all the components of a 
weH,-J^ated objective, but does the objective really 
ietttlwstudents under what cond itions they will be 
"drawing "? What does the 100% mean'? It really 
isn't ehough to write student performance objec- 
tives which contain all of the necessary compo- 
nents if they 'are misleading for the teacher or 
student Probably, the student, would be given 
specifications to work from, along with the neces- 
sary drafting tools and material The criterion fbr 
acceptable^ performance should outline the 
specific characteristics the finished drawings 




must have or refer^he student toan established set 
of criteria A more realistic objective might be— 

Given a sei of building specificationsfor any of the 
basic designs covered in class, you will make a set 
of working drawings of that buildirig using any 
' materials/supplies needed so that the drawings 
contain all of the characteristics outlined in the 
evaluation sheet 

This is a realistic objective even if it does not spe- 
cifically outline the criteria to be used in judging 
the finished drawings Since this objective would 
probably be completed toward the end of the unit, 
It wolild not be efficifer^t to list all of the criteria to 
be considered You would, however, need to pro- 
vide the students access to, or copies of. the 
evaluation sheet which would outline the specific 
critena(to be met by the completed drawings 




Level of Specificity Required 



The level of specificity required of good student 
performance objectives depends, m part, on the 
level for Which tm^e being written One of the 
criticisms of perfclPRnce objectives has been that 
they are often too specific In many cases, objec- 
tives written for lesson plans are very specific be- 
cause they cover only^ small part of the educa- 
tional program However, performance objectives 
wrjtten for units or courses are usually much 
broader in scope, covering a wider range within 
the educational program Sample 3 shows an ex- 
ample of a sequence of student performance obt 
;ectives thet might be developed for an Op^rat- 
ing-Room Technician Program 
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As you can see in Sample 3. each of these per- 
fornr>ance objectives contains the necessary com- 
ponents of a well-stated objective, but there is 
quite a difference in the scope that each objective 
covers. >n later, modules, you will be developing 
units tf instruction and lesson plans which will 
raquiner you 
to wnte stu- 
dant perfor- 
mance ob- 
jectives. De- 
pending on i 
the scope of 
the plai^ybu 
will n^jfjlpp^' 
judge how 
sf»cific the 
objective 
must be to 
be appro prf- 
ate. No mat- 
ter when the 



objective is to be achieved, however, it must con- 
tain statenriehts of the performance to be achieved, 
conditions under Which the student will be work- 
ing, and the level which must be achieved jn order 
to satisfactorily accomplish that objective. 



UNIT PLAN 
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\AMPJJE3 

tEimiLSlOF OB^Q TIVES 



Qm t tti fhov^ Upon completton of tho OpaflMinflhRoom Tecbnicitn Program^ the 

9tucimtwiU be able to function iff a $^l6^^^ 
3 ^ the "routbie" surgical procedures. 



GQiiife<%40ctt¥e 



UnltQtiiective 



L^aon Objective 



Upon oompletiofibf the general surgical procedures course, th^ stu* 
dent ^1 be able to function a* ftrst scrub jri^any "routinj^ " rtxlominal or 
peritoneai ^ases. EvaluAion will be done by the su^rv^rj^ nufae, 
using cltntcai evaluation lonns. / - 



Assigned my of the routine** abdominal cases in the operating room, 
you will prspare sutu|nB, needles, and other supplies for that case and 
doctor Using prafeomce ca>ds. The ir^ructor will check your selection 
against the cards arid procedurss. ^ 

You will list differences between firs^ and second sqrub respon- 
sibimies. Your list will bei con;ipared with the list outliQdd in class. 
OR ^ 
Qiyen the necessary equipment and supplies for mi^CN^ surgery, you 
will set ;up the backtable for the procedure ai>sordif^ to clinical pro- 
cedure arkl without contmlna^ 7 
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/ * If you have some questioris about the component parts of a well-stated 

I Ootional student performance objective, you 'may wish to read the supplementary 

V Activity M ''6^®''®'^ce, Mager, Preparing Instrvctional Objectives, pp. 1 -60. This refer- 
M ence provides some exercises for you to complete to help you recognize 
and develop well-^stated objectives. 

• •> 

The following activity checks your ability to identify the components of a 
well-stated student performance objective. The list below contains state- 
ments Which may or may not contairi all the components of well- stated 
student performa nce objectives. Examine each statement and (ij Ccircle ' 
the perfonnance )(2) underline the condition withjone line . (3) underline 
the criterion with two lines , and (4) rewrite anv oBiective which does not 
contain at! three components and/or which contains a component which 
is vague, inappropr<jate, or unrealistic. Briefly explain why you rewrote the 
objective. . 



ANALYSIS FORM 

*. 1 . You will grease ali critical points outlined by the mariufacturer on any automobile coming into the 
laboratory requiring routine maintenance , 




/ 



^^S^iven sample resumes, you will learn how to write one of your own. 



3. The student w(lh%titch any of the heavy material garments in such a way that they will pass simu- 
lated inspection guidelines 
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5, Using the form provided, you will critique each of the sales^^^aptations within one-half hour. 

^^^^^ 



. 4.^ You v^fl fcalcuiate the missing value on 80% of the Ohm's law problems which will outline any two of 
* the values for current, voltage, or resistance. ' ' . 



6. Given examples of completed auto repair forms, you will price the work using any of the price lists 



7. The student will outline optimum storage requirements for any of the foods m.a fliven list 
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8. In an actuail school situation, write stucient performance objectives for a vocational lesson. Your 
perfdrmfince will be assessed by your resource person, usipg the Teacher Performance Assessment 



9. Given ter^ thermometers regfetenng different temperatures, you will read jBach tTiermometer with 
100% accuracy 



10. You will prepare a soil mixture for potting plants which contains the recommended ^mounts^of each 
"ingredient, the size of the particles should be no more than Vs inch in diameter 



0 

mi 




Compare your complgted written Analysis Form with the Model Analysis 
given below Your analysis of the performance objectives as to perfor- 
mance, condition, andxiilena should exactly match the model responses 
Your rewritten objectives should contam all three components, precisely 
Stated as suggested in the model objectives. Your explanations need not 
exactly duplicate the model responses; hopvever. you should have covered 
the samfe major points. 



MODEL ANALYSIS 



1. Performance: 
Condition: ^ 



Criterion: 



you will grea^ 

on any automobile coming 

into the laboratory requiring 

routine maintenance 

all .critical points outHned by 

the manufacturer • 



2 Performance: you will learn how to write 
* ^ your own ^ 

Condition: given sample resumes 
This objective does not contain either a pre- 
cise statement of performance ( "learp how" is 
vague) or a criterion It could be written as 
follows: 

Given sample resumes, you will develop 
your own resume which contains all essen- 
tial elements as Identifierf m the samples. 

3. Performance: the student will stitch any of 

the he^vy material garments 
Criterion: in such a way that they will 
pass Simulated inspection 
guidelines 

This objective does not contain the conditions 
uhderr which the student will be pecforming It 
could be rewritten as follows. 
biven cut pieces of heavy material garments 
and the necessary patterns, the -student will 
$titch«any of the heavy material garments in 
such a way that they will pass simulated 
inspection guidelines 

4. Performance 



Condition: 



Criterion: 



: you will calculate the missing 
value of the Ohnri's law prob- 
lems. 

which will outline any two of 
^the value's for current voltage 
or resistance 
on 80% ^ ^ 



5 Performance: you will critique a sales pre-- 

sentation . » ^ ^/ " 

Condition: using the form provided 
Criterion: within one-h'alf hour 
This objective doesT not co'htain a precise 
statement of the conditions under whtch stu- 
dents will be critiquing They are told they will 
be given a form to use, but not whether they 
will be critiquing a live sales presentation, 
videotaped* presentation, or simulatefTclass- 
room presentation In addition, the criterion 
as'stated ("within one-fialf hour") is not really 
appropriate The speed with which the 
critique is done is not as important as the 
accuracy of the critique. The objective could 
be rewritten as foFlows. ^ 
^ After viewing a videotaped sales presenta*' 
tiqn, you will critique the presentation, using 
the critique form provided Your critique 
must match the model critique . 

6 Performance: you will price the work 
Condition: atven examples of completed 

a^gto repair forms; using any o1 

the phce \Ts\s 
J'his objective'floes not contain a criterion 
vHow well must the work be priced'^ This ob- 
jective could be rewritten as follows 
Given examples of completed auto repair 
forms, you will price the work, using any of 
th6 price lists, with no more than $1 00 error 
in ten tabulations. 

7 Performance: the student will outline stor- 

age requirements 
Condition : for any of the foods in a given 
, . list 
Criterion: optimur^^ 
If the "optimum" requirements have been de- 
fined previously, and the students knov| 
where this information LS to be found (e g , 
handout, reference material), then this objec- 
• tive IS complete The ^ecific guidelines 
(criterion) could have been mentionecj in the 
objective 
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8. Performance: write student performance ob- 

. jectivesforavocational lesson 
Condition: in an actual school sitiJetion 
Criterion: your perfornnance will pe as- 
«5^sessecl by your resource per- 
l son, using the Teacher Per- 

j formance Assessment Form, 

9. Performance: ,you will jead each thefmome- 

; ter 
CondHiOf): given ten thermometers regis- 

, termcf different temperatures 

' CriteHon: , with 100% accuracy 

This Objective is complete. However, you may 
have questioned the appropriateness of the 
criterion ("with 100% accuracy^"). ± 1 degree 
might be more realistic. ' 



10 Performance: you will f^repare a soil mixture 
for potting plants 
Criterion^* which, contains the recom^ 
mende^amounts of eachf In- 
- . gredlent^tlle size of the parti- 
cles should bfeij5 more than Vs 
y'" " inch in cjiameter ^ 

This objective does rtpt contain a statement of 
the conditions urider which students will, be 
working. What will they be given to work with? 
This objective could be rewritten as.folloKB: 
Using the soil (materials) a\^lable in the 
horticulture room, you will prepare a soil 
mixture for potting plants which contains 
the recomme?^ded amounts of each mgre- 
^ '^ient;^he size of thaparticles should be no 
?nore than Vs ir>ch m diameter. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your analysis of the objectives should have exactly duplicated the model 
responses. Your rewritten objectives should contain all three components and be precisely stated. Your 
explanations should cover the same major points as the model objectives. If you missed some points or 
have questions about any additional points you made, review the matenal in the information sheet. The 
Components of a Well-Written Student Performance Objective, pp 16-23, or check *ith your resource 
person if necessary ^ '** 



^ Optional \ 
^^Activity ^ 



You may wish to meejt with your resource person and/of other peers taking 
this, module to rev»ew s list of student performances objectives in your 
occupational specialty and use the keying symbolsiVtorn the Analysis 
Form, pp, 24-26, to analyze these objectives. Your,re^urce person can 
help you find objectives, and most curriculum guides in your occupational 
speciality will contain objectives you can use, ' 
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Learning Experience 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 




7 
V 



Optional _ 
Ac^vity m 



i 

• Optional 
m Activity S 




1^ . 



After completing the^required readtnig; identify eaqfvpf the objectivee on a 
given^list as being primarily cognitive, psyctK>motai; or affective. 



You will be reading the information sheet, Performance l!$b|ective Do- 
mains, pp. 31-37. ' f , ' ' 



u may wi^ to rtod the supplementary references, Armstrong, DevBtop- 
ing^nd Writing B^heMorat Obfectlves, pp. 24-37; Bloom, tmconomy of 
idukptional 0(#cf/v8s, Handbook I: Cbgnitive Domain\ md/or Krath- 
wohl. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook 11: Affective Do- 
main, ' > 



You may wisb to me^ with your resource person and/or peers to discuss 
the reading(s), or to furfh^ clarify which perfo/hiances in.your service area 
would be Included inrfi^h of the domains. 




Y^u will be identifying student perfonmance ot>iactiVes as being cognitive, 
psychomotor^ affective by completing 4he Domain Identification Form, 
pp. 39^40. T| ^ • 



You wili be evaluating your cpmpetency in identifying the domains tn 
which each of the student performance objectives b^ng by compa^ng 
yoyr completed Domain Identification Form wttti theModel Identification 

Form, p. 41 . , . ' 
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Activity 




For information about the domains of perfopm^ance objectives- and the 
taxonortiic levels within each domain, read the following information 
sheet: ^ . ^ ' i * ' , - 



PERFORMANCE Ob/eCTIVE dOMAINS 




Another 'dimension* of writing student perfor- 
mance objectives isjhe different types of perfor- 
mances which can be spfecified. Just as your own 
behavior patterns are made up of different types Qf 
activities, so are the objefctives which rtiust be 
achieved' in order for the studery fo leave a pro- 
gram a(nd.go into the occupation for which tie/she 
is being pre- 
pared. These 
Activities'" in- 
clude know- 
ing certain 
ipfornlation 
(clfissified as * 
thecognitive - 
domain), per- 
forming certain physical skills (classified as the 
psychomotor domain), and exhibiting certain per- 
sonal qualities or attitudes (ciassffied as the affec- 
tive doftiam). 

^ ' ' ' 

As a vocational teacher, you will need to be able 
to develop objfecti^es which emphasize the cogni- 
tive, psychomotor and/or affective domains. Each 
Of these domains haf certafl^characteristics Le.t's 
tal« a detailed look-'3t each domain and at'some of 
the performanees, condijions, and criteria which 
might be appropriate for each ^ 



Cognitive Domain - . . 

The .cognitive domain* includes thos^ perfor- 
mances which reqofre knowledge of specific 1n- 
forrrialion; e.g., - the principles, concepts, and 
generalizations necessary for problem living. 
Examples of cognitive performances are — 
•^f}ne the teqrs 

• critique the pr^ntations 

• develop your own rdsurp^ 

• kJerrtify given objectrves as being pnrpanly cognitive^ 
4>«ychomotor. or affective ^ ^ • 

' Cond i t ions (circumstances under which such 
performancesr would be accomplished) could be 
any situatiorr ir) which the student is given informa- 
tion to process — 
0 given a list of jterms 

• after viewing videotaped lesson presentations 

• given sample r^sum^ 

* • g^n a list of student perlormance objectives 



Criteria within the cognitive domain will usually 
call for accuracy of the information to a certain 
stsfhdard, or wilLmake reference to dthe/ material 
These could include — 

; • with 60% correct responses 

• according to criteria contained m the text 
* • corDpared to a model 

Psychomotor Domain 

> 

« The psychomotor domain measures the skill 
performance of the student and, therefore, the per- 
formance required will involve the manipulation of 
objects, tools, supplies, or equipment. Perform- 
mances which are primarily psychomotor in- 
elude— 

• typing a letter ' ^ . ^ 

• constructing a wall 

• wtring a plus " % ^ 

• developing an x-ray 
\ plowing a field 

• using an adding machine • ^ 

• making'a buttonhole ^ 

• coloring hair ^ , 

Since students will be manipulating something 
such as tools, equipment, supplies, or machinery, 
the conditiohs'for the psychomotor objective wilf 
need to describ^the necessary materials or envi- 
ronment, such as — 

• in a simulated office situation . 

• given necessary blueprints and construction matenals 
drawn from the storeroom 

• for any non-funct*oning rpdio brought into the shop 

• following film exposure * 

• for any field with no more than 5^ s\opeJ 

Similarly, the criterion for the achievement of a 
psychomotor objective will relate to the actual per- 
formance or the fmished product and to the 
necessary level of perfornnance that must be 
achieved. Appropnate criter;ia for objectives m the 
psychomotor > domain might involve accuracy 
within a certain tolerance limit, speed, degree of 
excellence, or reference to other material outlin- 
ing the critena for judgment Examples of such 
criteria might include — 

at 50 words per minute with no more than two errors^ 
so that the wail meets criteria specified within the blue- 
print and Will ppss inspection by the instructor usmg the 
wall construction criteria checklist' 
■4 accordioQ ^manufacturer's specification^ 

• to a OMyki) tplerance as measured by^a micrometer 

• accj^tfir^ to the procedure outlined 

• .so that the shme will reflect a piece of paper 
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Affective Domain 

In the affective ^domain, the performance re- 
quired involvesrthe demonstration of feelings, at- 
titudes, or seQsitivitieS toward other pfeople, ideas,' 
or.things. For example, the student night be asked 
to- ^ ^ 

• demonstrate an increased awareness ' 

• show concern for safety within the laboratory 
^ m display a concerned attitude tpward fnghler^ patiehts 

• take more responsibility for his/t)er l.earning 

The conditions under which these feelings or 
attitudes will be demonstrated are situations in 
• Wh^h students can demonstrate beginning un- 
derstandings of the necessary attitudes required 
in thte occupation. Examples of condition state- 
ments might include— 

• upon connpletior» of the unit on personnel relations ^ 

• at anVmeswithin the laboratory . 
, • in the actudi work situation 

In the affective domain, since feelings are not • 
' directly measurable, the criterion for achievement 
of an objeptive calls for behavior which demon-"^, 
strates that a feeling or attitude is pi'esent. There- 
fore, both the criterion and the performance 
statement will contain an action word or verb Ex- 
amples of such Criteria are ^ 

• stays with an apprehensive pattent during examination 
or sees that someone else wHI be present 

• reports a hazardous condition the laboratoef^ 

• participates m class discussion voluntarily or takes on 
- — afMf^d+vHdual project without being asKed 

You rnay have heard that objectives within the 
affective domain are difficult to write because feel- 
ings and at- 
titudQ3 are 
not easy to 
measure 
One of the 
reasons fhat 
objectives 
the affective 
do roam .are 
di^iCult to 
measure is 
that people 
show fHil- 
ings and at- 
titudes in 
many differ- 

O 

o 

0 
b 

^0^ 



/ 



entways Think oia point in your life during which 

yoy were upset about something. Did all of your 

friends and ac^'aintances react to your unsettled 

condition in the same way? Probably some asked 

you outright what was wrong. Others may not have 

asked, but made themsekes available to you when . ' 

you were ready to talk about the problem. Still . 

others may have Jndicated to ypii* in other ways 

that they realized you were upset, but would wait - 

for you to take the initiative in making yourfeelings 

knowa. . , - . 

« • * 

' Similarly, we do^ot expect all students to exhibit 
the same behavior in demonstrating-th^ necessary 
attitudes for an occupation. Rather, the vocational 
teacher is. more concerned that all students can 
function appfropriately, based on their own indi- 
viduality, in the actual worksituation. As you begin 
to wMte affective ot?jectives ask yourself the follow- 
ing two questions^ 

1 Are these f^ngs or attitudes which are really 
required at entry level by the industry for whichN 
am preparing my students, or are these attitudes 
I feel the students should possess'^ 

2 If I were watching someone who possessed this' 
feeling*or attitude, what type of behavior might I • 
expect hirn/her to exhibif? 

In many cases the answer to the first question will 
be that the teacher is making unrealistic demands ' 
m terms of actual entry-level requirements. 

In ansv^ring the second question, think about 
the behavior patterns you might eypect in a par- 
ticular srtuation, e.g,, how does an individual who 
respects his/her co-workers behave in the v^ork - 
situation T|len, provide a variety qi options fo.r 
students to demonstrate, in their own way, that 
they have the necessary attiti/des and feelings to 
0 exhibit the desired behavior 
0 I I ♦ 
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Selecting the Domain 

It should be noted that few objectives are purely, 
cognitive, 
psychomotor, 
or affective. 
The rriajor 
criterion in' 
detentiining 
the doftiain 
'm which &n 
objectfve be- 
longs is the 
primary per- 
formance 
called for— if 
it relates 
primarily to 
knowing 
about the 

subject. It IS cognitive, if it relates primarily to skill 
development, it is psychomotor, and if it relates 
primarily to feellnjgs^attltudes, it is affective 

Taxonomic Levels^ 

Different performances have been identified as 
being primarily cognitive, psychomotor, or affec- 
tive, but there are also levels within each of these 
domains which move from, v«y,^ sirrrple perfor- 
mances ^o^e more complex Th'eselevfels taken 




as'a whole are termed'a "taxorfomy," This informa- 
tion sheet will deal only with the major categories 
within each of the domains,- but you may wish to 
explore sqme of the supplementary ref^ren(2es 
listed in this learning experience for more detail 
about these levels ^ 

The taxonomy in the cognitive domain moves 
frorT\the lowest level of knowledge (that of simple 
remembering or recall) to the more complicated 
thinkibg processes re(iuired for evaluation Figure 
1 StiOws the differing levels witfiin.the cognitive 
doma^in As you will^note, each of tlw highe/ levels 
Within the chart requires that the lower levels be 
met first in order for the higher level to be ac- 
complished. In other words, in order to reach the 
application level (le, to apply knowledge), the 
student must first possess the basic knowledge 
arfd also comprehend it ----^ 

Similarly, the levels withm the psychomotor do- 
main progress from simple skills to complex skill 
development in which several tasks are integrated 
into a coordinated whole In one taxonomy, the 
more complex motor skilLis* developed through 
stages — from the imitalion of a model to the point 
at which performance of skilj becomes au- 
tomatic or habitual Figure 2 illustrates this der 
velopment As you can s^e, each successive level 
within the domain requires more complicated 
forms of psychomotor skilts and/or a combination 
of several skills into a coordinated sequence 
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FIGURE 1 



M/UOft CAT|G0RIES in TH€ COGNITIVE DOMAIN^ 



' invoivM act9 of 
decisiorwncd^lng, 

• judging/or 
90toetliig!baaed on 

^ criltria aiKj 
ratiohale 

raquires syntfi^s 
in order to evaluate 



uses kifonrfation in 
a situation, dilforenft 
from original 
learning context 

r^uires 

connprehension of 
inform^ion ill order ' 
to apply fn new. 
situation 



; Analyels 

separates wf)ble 
into its parts, untH 
relatipnshlp tfnong 
.elements to clear 

requires at)Uity 
apply informaBon in 
order to analy2» 



comt>ines elements^ 
to form new entity 
from origifiai one 

fequires analyeis in 
order to synthesize 



Comprehension 

interprets, 
trartfla^/ 
sunrTrnairi2es.*br 
plira^l^ra^es gi^n 
i/iformation * 

requires 

knowledgrin order 
to derTYonftrate 
compreheosion 



reoo(^itiof) arnj 
fScafTiof facts and^ 
specifics 



1 Btn^in a Bkx>^ (Ed ), Taxonomy EduCMUontl 0t>t9Cttv9S, Handbook I Cognitm Domwn (hkm York, NY D«v»d McKay Company \nc , 
-1956)- ^ 
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FIGURE 2 



MAJOR CATEGORIES 

IN THE PSYCHqjVIOTOR D0MAIN2 



Naturalization 

completes one pr 
more skills with 
ease and becomes 
automatic with 
limited physical or 
mental exertion 



Articulation 

cornbines more 
than or>e skill in 
sequence with 
harmony and . 
consistency - 



Precision 

{;eproduces a skill 
with accuracy, 
proportion, and 
exactness; usually 
performed 
independent of 
-6riginal source 



Manipulation 

performs skill 
according tq 
instruction rather 
than observation 



ImMatton 

observes skill and 
attempts to repeat it 




2 R'H Dave as reported m Robert J Armstrong a' De>'e^op/ng and kVr/f^ng Se/i^wfora/ Ob/ecf/wes iTucson EducattpnaMnnovatOf'S Press 
1970) 
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The affective domain also includes levels, but. 
insteafj of the development from simple to com- 
plex found in^the cognitive and psychomotor do- 
main$, each succeeding level involves more inter- 
nalization of the* feeling or attitude;^ i.e., the be- 
havior becomes a part of his/her total way of re- 
sponding. In the lower levels of the domain^here- 

-fdre, the student is simply provided with the 
necessary information with which tp know what an 
appropriate re^nse is. and is only required to 

.passively attend (be aware df) that information. 
The highest level within the affective domain is 
achieved when the student or workef has inter- 
nalized the inforrnation. Figure 3 outlines the de- 
velopment within the affective domain. 

The taxonomies within the cognitive, psycho- 
rnotor, and affective domains provide a method by 
which vocational teachers can organize, or ^se- 
quence the objectives iOr thejr particular instruc- 
tional units and lessons By identifying the domain 
in which the objective belongs and the taxonomic 
level of the objective, it is possible to develop in- 
struction in such a way that lower-level objectives 
within each of the domains are achieved before 
the student progresses to higher-level ones. In 
* most cases, the higher-level objectives will be 
-reached toward the end of k particular unit or- 
toward the ^nd of the vocationaf program 

' One word of caution — it may not 6e pdssible or 
desirable within the time frame of your vocational 
program tp develop all cognitive, psychomotor, or 
affective objectives through the highest level of 




each'ddmain. For example, some of the very early 
motor skills may be developed to a naturalization 
level (done automatically and with ease), but it 
would not be possible or even reafistic to expect air 
skills to be developed to this level. Similarly, in the 
affective domain it may nof t)eppossible withirva 
vocational program A proceed beyo nd the valuing 
level because of the time limits of the program. 
Furthermore, it may not be appropriate to expect 
students to' develop certain feelings or attitudes 
t)eyond valuing them appropriately in the work 
situation. 

In all cases, the key as to what level is necessary' 
within your vocational program is the level re- 
quired by the industry for which you are preparing 
students/ You may only be able to prepare your 
students to respond in the appropriate manner; 
the industry would then ta^e over.so that over a 
much longer period of time the behavior becomes 
a_consist^t and internalized response. This is one 
oithe reasons that developing objectives is a time 
consunnring t^k — not only do you have to be able 
to write the objectives, t)ut you must ask yourself 
whether these objectives are appropriate for the 
level of the program offered and the students en- 
tering it. 

In order to define the vocational program so that 
the student will be able to leaye the program and 
enter the occupation for which he/she is prepar- 
ing, objectives should be written in all domains. 
Knowleldge of information is necessary, therefore, 
cognitive objectives must be written. Skill is impor- 
tant; thefefore. psychomotor objectives must be 
written. And, attitudes and feelfqgs are important; 
therefore, affective objectives must be written Of 
course, most objectives will contain or imply ele- 
ment? of two or all three of the domains 
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FIGURE 3 

MAJOR CATEGORIES IN THE AFFECTIVE DOMAIN^ 



Chartctoridng 

total behavior is 
consistent \^ith 
values IntemaNzed 



Organizing 

committed to set of 
values as displayed 
by behavior 



Valuing 

displays behavior 
consistent with 
single belief or 
attitude in 
situations where he 
is not forced to 
comply or obey 



Responding 

comD|4es to given 
expectations by , - 

attending or 
reacting to stimuli 
or phenomena; i.e., 
irrterests 

R^eWng > 

aware\ of ; passively ^ / 

attend^ng/fp certain ^ 
phenomena and 

stimuli; U.. ^ 
listening * ^ • 

3 Otvtd R Krithwohl, Benjamin S Bloom and Bertram B Masia, Taxonomy of Educational 0bf»cttv9s, HandboolitI Aff^ctiva Domain (New York 
NJ OtvKj McKay Company Inc 1964) • 
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For further information on the domains and the ievels within *ich domain, 
you may wish to read Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Hand- 
Optional ^ book I: Cognitive Doma/n; Krathwohl, Taxonomy of Educational Objec- 
lives, Handbook II: Affective Domain ; and/or Arrtfstrdng, Developing and 
Writing Behavioral Objectives, pp. 34-37, 



/ 

^Activity 



\tou may wish to meet with your resource person or with peers who are also 
taking this module to discuss the different domains. You could discuss 
9?l!P.*?J H specific performafK^es from your own service area which would fit each ^ 
domain. Or, you could review objectives in curriculum guides and attempt 
to categorize them by domain afrid by taxonomic level. 



■ Optional 
Ij^Activity 
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The following activity checks your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Performance Objj^tjve Domains, p>p. 31*-37. Each of the 
follQwing objectives is primarily cogniite (C), psychomotor (P), or affec- 
tive (A). Read each student performance objective, and indicate its primary 
domain by placing the appropriate letter (C, P, or A) in the blank to the left 
of the it&m. t 



DOMAIN IDENTIFICATION FORM 



1. Following a demonstration of techniques 
• for »ti|ching heavy materials, you will 

stitch given tTfaterials so that they will pa§s 
simulated inspection guidelines. 

2. Given samples of variousiegume seeds, 
you will identify each by name: 

.3. Upon completion of the section on alter- 
natives in business careers, the students 
will have increased their awareness of op- 
tions available to them, as demonstrated 
by their being able to ider>tify 50% more of 
the opportunities on the post-test than on 
the pretest. 

. 4. , You will defiae 9Q% of the ed itihi^ymbcns 
on dL given list.^ 

.5. On the assigned' hospital ward, you will 
transfer docto rs' orders to the appropriate 
forms for those orders. All, forms must 
meet a "satisfactory" rating on the critical 
'points outlined on the clinffcal evaluation 
form. 

.6. Given ten lists of from 4 to 15 three-digit 
numbers, yog will calculate totals for the 
lists orr any of the four makes of adding 
machines found in the simulated office 
practice laboratory. 

. 7. You will specify any missing or incomplete 
information on the five completed short- 
term loan contracts provided. 

. 8. In the clinical setting, you will demonstrate 
concern for apprehensive patient's by-^ ' 

• answering call lights promptly 

• staying with an apprehensive patient 
or seeing that someone will be pres- 

% ent 

^ talkirig with the patient about the ap- 
prehension and answering questipps 
about the unknown 

• explaining all procedures before 
using them with patients 

.9. You will calculate the missing value on 
80% of a given list of Ohm's law problems 
which contain any two of^the values for 
current, voltage, or resistance 



10. Provided the necessary soil test data and 
^necessary crop information, you will de- 
■termir>e the kinds of ' nutrients to be 
applied to the soil to gro^a crop. 

11 Using a soil survey report, determine the 
quantities of nutrients needed and out- 
line the rationale for your decision using 
previous^crop and test information. 

1^ The student, WhjBn 5:onf rented with a 
safety hazard, will demonstrate concern 
for safety practices by — 

• pointing out safety- haiards to others 

• turning^)f^allinachinery whenitisnot 
laling used by self or others 

• observing all caution signs * 

.13. Given tenv shafts with differing . mea- 
surements, you will measure the diame-^ 
ter of each with a micrometer within 
± 001 inch of the instructor's measure- 
ment. ^ ^ * 

. t4. You will compOSef a'r6ium6 wh>^h out- 
lines your qualificatit^ns for a given iob 
and contains alLtlie <5omponents iden- 
tified fh the lesson on writing r6sum6s. 



15 



You w^ll ch«ngQ any cash register^J|pe 

iSfer js 



within two^igpiputes so that the /egi 
reaclly for tabujation. 
16. Wh4n confronted with a situation reg^uir- 
injfllthe clarification of instruction yotrwill 
ask for clarification before proceeding. 

1?. Given a"^v5ritten Situation involving the 
adaptation of b^slc Qfoydures, you will 
,^ outline the metbod ypi/would use to ac- 
complish the4ask-^i th i n t he restrictions 
esttibhshed. ^ 

18. After reviewing a'ideptaped sales* pi*e=^ 
sentation, you will critique the presenta-T 
tio/1 using the outline form provided. 
Your critique must match the rjiodel on 
all critical points Identified. 
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You will grease all critical points otitljned 
^ . »by 'the manufacturer on any^ car coming 

' into ^ auto mechanics laboratory re- 
quiring routine maintenance. . ; 



.20. You will identify the etyec^iVes on a giv 
list as primarily co^itive.^ychomotor/^ 



or affective. 



..\) 
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Compare your written responses on {t« Domain Identification Form with 
e Modef Identification Form'^iven below Your responses should exactly 



uplicate the model responses 



— p — : ^ : jr- 

MODEL IDENTIFICATION FORM 



1. PsySfcmotor 

2. CognWve 

3. Affective 

4. Cognitive 

5. Cdgnitive 

6. Psy chomp tor 

7. Cogriitive 
^. Affective 

9. Cognitive ^ 

10. '(Jognitive 4 ^ ^ , *3* 

11. Cognitive ' ^ 

12. AffecJtive 

13. psychomotor 

14. Cognitive 

15. Psychomotor^ - ' , ' ■ ^ , 

16. Affective ( ^ ^ >V- 

17. Cognitive \ - ^ . , . - X 

18. -Cognitive - * » ^ , • ' 

19. Psychomotor - ' -rl/ - ' , ■ 

20. ' Cognitive . - ' , ' 



If 



1 



\ ' LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed Domain Identt^at ion Form shqpld have matched tlr^ ' 
' model responses exactly ' If you missed an item, review \he material in The Information sheet, Perfor-' 
rrtl^e Objective Domains, pp 31-57, or check with yoyr resource person if new^sary 



' \ ' P^^y* 9° through* the list of objectives again, identifying the 

m^tt n I V ' generaltaxonomicleverofeachob|ec}ive.RefertoFigui'eS*1,2,ahd3,orto 
A Activitv M - supplementary readings listed in This learning experience if you need 
^* /. ^- help. If y^u st^l have questions ^ibout the level(s) to vyhich an objective 

' ' belongs, check wlth^your resource person | 
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Learning Experience IV 



OVERVIEW 




Acttvity 




Ltoing fMOurces Which pro^Me vocational program content information, 
develop student perfonnanf^ ot)iecjt|im in each of the learning domains 
which contain statements of performance^ conditionrand criterion. 



Yo^ will t)e selecting reeoiirces in your occupational specialty whicfi pro* 
vide program content information for all troes of behavloi*: cognitive; H 
psychomotor; and affective. * , . r 



You will be writing Well-stated studer^ performance objectiv«4» ^ each pf 
the domains for the conWnt you sWect.r^ • . 



Your competejicy in developirtg welMited ^|dent performar)ce ot)jec- 
ttves in each of the domains will1)e^valuated t>)g{atfcresource person, 
u^ng the Obfe^BVes Checkei»ir4>p. 4^ ^ 
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Select resources in your occupational specialty whjch Will provide voca- 
tional program content information for knowledge, skill, and attitude types 
,of performances. Resources could include curriculum guides, courses of 
study, textbooks, or task analyses. The resources you select should cover 
all domains. If you need assistance in finding resources, contact your 
resource person * 



For the content you selected, write student performance okijectives in the 
cognitive, psychomotor, and affective domains, Wyte at least ten cognitive, 
five psychomotor, and five affective objectives, numbering each objective 
for easy reference during feedback. Be sure that (1) each objective con- 
tains statements of performance, condition, and criterion, (2) the perfor- 
mance iMtated precisely, and (3) the condition and criterion are realistic. 
When writing the coghitive objectives, include at least three objectives 
which ca)l for more than mere recall. 



After you have developed your student performance objectives, arrange to 
have your resource person review and evaluate your objectives. Give 
him/her the Objectives Checklist, pp. 45-46, to use Jn evaluating your 
work 



45 

44«' 
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OBJECTIVES CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place, an X in the YES or NO box to indicate whether all Nam* 

objectives met or did Hot meet each applicable criterion. For any objec- , 

t(ve{s) which did not meet,a criterion, specify the number(s) of the objec- D.te 
tive(s) in the space provided for comnnents. 



urc« Peraon 



\ 



Yes 



No 



Commentt 



JhB cognitive objectives meet the following criteria: 

1. The perfoinnance is specified - • 

2. The pertormarrce is stated in actton-^oriented terms . . 

3. The primary performance called for relates to the demon- 
stration of knowledge . . 

4. The condition is specified ■ # . 

5. The condition is realistic, 

6 the criterion is specified " ... 

7. The criterion IS realistic 

8. At least three objectives call for more than mere recall 

The psychomotor objectives meet the following criteria: 

9. The performance is specified . 

10. -The performance is stated in actipn-onented terms 

r 

11. The primary pe'rformance cajled for relates to the demon- 
stration of skill ' 

12. The condition is specified 

13» The cor^dition is realistic . * . . 

14. The criterion is specified 

15. The criterion is realistic 

The affective objectives meet the following orlteria: 

, 16. The performancef is specified 

17. The performance is stated in action-oriented terms . . 

18. The primary performance called for relates to demonstra- 
tion of attitudes/feetings 

19. The condition is specified 

20. Thp condition is realistic 
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□ 
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21. The criterion ^ srecified 

22. The criterion is realistic 

23.. The feelings/ attitudes called for are realistic in term'^of 
entry-level requirements of the industry 

' J , " 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive YES responses. If any item receives a NO response, 
revtew the readings in previous learning experiences, pp. &-8, 16-23, and 31-37, revise^he objective{s) 
acqbrdir\gly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 




Yet No Comments 

□ □ 

□ □ : 




Learning Experience V 



OVERVIEW 




After comtifiing the required reading, sequence a g(ven list of student 
performance oiiiectlves. 



You will be reading the Tnformation sheet, Sequencing, Student Per- 
formance Objectives, pp, 48-49, 



You will bl^ically aequerifcfng theStudent Perfonnance Objecttvee; 
-Ge(ling5Mob," p. 50. 




You wilhbe evaluating your competency in sequencing ttie studsfnt 
perforrhanceol^ectjvesiycompa^ your sequence with the Model 
Sequences, p. 51. . 



ft 
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Activity 



For information on sequencing student performance objectives, read 
the following information sheST -s. 



SEQUENCING STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 




The process of sequencing student perfor-- 
mance objectives can be cpmpared to the proce- 
dures you use in driving your car There are<:ertain 
things you must do before others: e.g., you must 
(1) get into the car, (2) put the key in the ignition, 
.and (3) start the car before you can (4) move. There 
are other activities which you may not necessarily 

' have to complete in an exact sequence, but which 
must be performed before you can do something 
else, for ex- 
ample, in 
some cars 
you have to 
fasten your , 
seat belt be- 
fore the 
starter wilj 
operatft. 
There are 
still other ac- 
tivities which 
can be ac- 
complished 

* in any order, 
e.g., you 

pr'obably have a wide choice of roads that you can 
take to get to any one given destination Ultimately, 
the test of whether you have followed a logical 
.sequence of activities is ^j^jMP^^^ by whether or 
^ot you arrive at ycuc^d^^lEion. The process of 
sequencing objefcttveiieh/ery similar. 

Sequencing objectifes, provides your students 
with a logical order to follow in completing the 
activities whi(fh will develop the necessary knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes. The ultimate goal is that 
*t)f exit from the program and entry into the occu- 
pation for which they are preparing. To'reach that 
goal, certain objectives must be accomplished be- 
fore others. The major consideration when 
sequencing objectives is that there is a logical 
development of skills, attitudes, and knowledge 
such that prerequisite objectives are achie>?ed be- 
fore the culminating ones. Such is the case with 
the enabling objectives for this module. You must 
achieve them before you are likely to have the 
necessary knowledge and skill to meet the termi- 
nal objective. 



The sequence chosen for this module assumes 
that the student needs general information about 
performance objectives (the rationale for writing 
them, how to differentiate between precise and 
vague objectives) before the other activities will be 
effective. Second, the student needs experience 
(practice) in analyzing simple objectives to deter- 
mine if e^ch contains statements of performance, 
condition, and. criterion without being concerned 
about tP\e more complex task of dealing with 0/^^- 
jectives in the three different domains. Once able' 
to recoanize objectives whictf contain all compo- 
nents, tne student can be given information about, 
and practice in, whting well-stated objectives in 
each of the domfiin% The sequencing of student 
performance objectiv^^logicaHy follows the task 
of having vmttenjhern, and all of these experi- 
etjees culminateHn^^rformance in an actual 
school situation. > ^ ^ 

1 demonstrate knowlecl^e of-the fationale for 
developing stujjegt f^rformance objectives 
and the characteristics oijDroperly stated ob- 
jectives 

2 identify the perfoftrllince, condition, and 
criterion components for giv^n student per- 
formance objectives, and rewrite the objec- 

_^hyes if necessary 

3 indicate whether given objectives are primar- 
ily cognitive, .p^chomotor, or affective 

4 write student performanc^objectives within 
each domain 
sequence objecth/es 

in an actual school situation, de^lop student 
performance objectives 

* 

If the objectives had t>een sequenced as follows, 
^can'you tell what the rationale w^d have been? 
1 identify the performance, condition, and 
criteria components of given student per- 
formance objectives 
2. indicate whethecgjven objectives are primar- 
ily cqgnitive, psychomotor, or affective 
B. write, student performance objectives 
^4. write student performance objectives within 
each domain 
5. sequence objectives 
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6. develop a rationale for and differentiate be- 
tween vague and precise objectives 

7. in an actual school situaticjn, wnte and se- 
quence student perfornnance objectives 

This IS also a logical sequence, one which 
moves from the specific (parts of an objective, how 
to write one) to the general (why write objectives, 
why be precise). Both sequences assume that the 
student needs knowledge about the components 
and domains of student performance objectives 
before he/she can practice wnting them, and that 
practice should prebede performance in the real 
world. 

* 

Yog may decide that your students need to 
achieve an objective which will catch their interest 
. veryearly in the program, and sequence the objec- 
tives to achieve this. .For example, you might se- 
quence baking objectives before other food 
preparation objectives, on the assumption that 
many people like sweets and pastries better than 



vegetables 
Or, you may 
decide that 
students 
*need some 
•overview of 
the total sub- 
ject before 
you can pro- 
ceed to spe- 
cifics andh, 
therefore, 
your first ob- 
jective might 
cover a very 
broad area 

Or, you may decide that your students need very 
early success within the program and therefore 
sequence some easily achieved and interesting 
objectives first before moving 00 to more difficult 
ones In all cases, the assumption is tjjat a certain 
sequence of student^rformarfce objectives (e g . 
simple to complex, known to unknown) makes 
sense in terms of students' needs and abilities 
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THe^ollowing activity checks your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet, Sequencing Student Performance Objectives, pp. 
48-49. Logically sequence the following student performShce objectives 
related to a unit on getting a job. Be prepared to explain why you se- 
quenced the objectives as you did. 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE OeJECTIVES: 
GETTING A JOB" 



The student will— 



1 



explain to a prospective employer in a mock 
Irrterview "Why he/she is qualified for the posi- 
tion. The Interviewer and ttie teacher will 
evaluate the student's response, using the 
"hnterview Rating Checksheet." 

2. fill out a job application form completely, accu- 
rately, and neatly as judged by a teacher and a 
representative of the business and/or industrial 
community 

3. ask questions about benefits and opportunity 
for advancement and training in a mock inter- 
view situation Evaluation will be made on the 
baSis of peer and teacher feedback on the 
"Interview Rating Checksheet." 

4. dress^nd groom himself/herself for the job 
interview to meet acceptable standards as de- 
veloped by a peer, the teacrter and a represen- 
tative of the business and/or industrial com- 
munity. 



5. develop a r^um6 to be used fOr a job applica- 
tion, which contains all necessary information 
as outlined in sample r6sum6s 

6. write a letter accepting or not accepting a posi- 
tion. The letter will be evaluated by the teacher 
using guidelines outlined in class. 

7. conduct him§elf/herself with poise (including 
manners and posture) in a mock interview situ- 
ation. The student's poise will be evaluated by a 
panel of his/her peers. 

8. write a letter of job application which meets 
minjmum standards using criteria listed on the 
"Checksheet." 




Compare your completed sequence with the Model Sequenqes explained 
below. Your sequence need not exactly duplicate^the model sequence(s). 
however/ you should be able to justify any differences. 



MODEL SEQUENCES 

These objectives could be sequenced in several 
ways in view of the fact that we do not have data on 
the interests oY abilities of the students taking the 
unit. Thus, we must look for a logical pattern in the 
objectives themselves. The objectives all seem to 
be at about the same level of difficulty or comple/- 
Ity and they do not divide into general and specific 
objectives. 

They do divide, however, into (1 ) objectives cori- 
cerning the "papen/vork * aspects of getting a job, 
and (2) objectives concerning behavior during an 
intervie^w. It would be oecessary to have students 
begin by developing their own resumes, since they 
need to have a firm fix on their quahfications for 
employment before they can accomplish most of 
the other objectives Thfiy could then work on the 
other "paperwork" objectives in any order, though 
a ''chronological" sequence might make sense 
None of the "interview'\objectives must be ac- 
complished before any of the others— but they 
would no doubt occur in the same order as they 
would in an actual interview, The objective con- 



cerning poice would be accomplished simulta- 
neously with the other "interview" objectives. 

Thus, you would have a paperwork sequence 
(5-2-8-6, or 5-8-2-6) and a behavior sequence 
(4-1-3, with 7 being accomplished simulta- 
neously with 1' and 3), 

The objectives could, of course, be sequenced 
in a strictly chronological way, as illustrated be- 
low: 

(5) develop a resume 

(2) fill out a job application form 

(8) write a letter of job application ^ - 
(4) dress and groom for a job interview 
(1) explain qualifications in a mock job inter- 
view and (7) conduct self with poise 

(3) ask questions in amockjobmteryiewand (7) 
conduct self with poise ^ 

(6) write acceptance or non-acteptan<te letter 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed^quence need not hdve matched the model(s) exactly, 
however, you should be able to explain any differences If your sequence differed from the model(s). 
arrange to meet with your re^urce person to justify the sequence you selected 
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Learning Experience Vl 



MNAL EXHERIENCE 




Wfitte ifvorking in an 
^nance objecthres. 



•ehool MiMilon,* davek^ atudent perfor* 



Activity 




•■ * ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

Develop student performance obiectives for a vocational course or unit 
you are responsible for teaching. This will includep^ « . ^ 
. • developing your own 6t)jective^r 'revising a list of existino^bjec- 
tives specified for ttie course or u?iit v 

• including ot)iectives in each of the learning domains: cognitive, 
psychomotor and affective v ^ 

• including Qt^ectiyes at various appropriate taxonbnyc levels 

e emuring that each ot)iective includes all three components: per^ 
formance, bondition, and criterto^ 

• sequencing the objective^ 



After you have developed your sequence^ list of student peiformance 
^biectivw, arrange to hM your. resouftepejwn revi^ 

Your total competency will be asobaoo d by yotir resource peijsoii, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment form, pp; 56-?$6. 

Based i^n the oriteria specified in this j^esesement instrument, Jfour 
resource person wlli deterrnin9¥rt]fMier yoii are competent in d evel opin g^ 
student perforrnance objectives, 



*For a d«finitk>n of "actual school situation. ' see the inside back cover 
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TEA($hER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM ^ 

Develop Student Performance Objective (B-2) " *. 



DirtocliODS: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate b<?x under the LgVEL OF PERFORM ANfeE heading. 
If, beceuse of special circums^ances, a perforrtiance component was not 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 
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Name 






Date 


— < 




r 






Resource Person 




if • 


•V 







LEVEL OF PERFORMANC 



Components ^ 

1. All objectives contained a statement of performance , 

2. The performance statements contained an actign verb 



3. The Tferformance statements djescnbed^the activity in 
whicn the student would be involved in sufficient detail to 
^fcunderstood * .... 

4. All objectives contained statesri or*imf)li^ conditions , 

5.. The conditions were realistic in tehmsoftfie performance 
caJled for . /. 

6. Ail objectives specified criteria for achievement 

<^ ' 

1. Jhe criteria were realistic in to^ms of the performance 
ffquired ... . / 



'S^ The criteria were realistic in terms'of the conditions gut- 
lined ... . . . 



Domains ^^""^ 

9. Cognitive domairl objectives were included^ 



10. Cognitive objectives which reqWred more than mere recall 
were included ^ • • 

/ • ' ^ 
^11. Psychorpotor objectives were included ' . . / 

' 12 RjSychomotor obnfectives were included which required 
io{e than mere imitation of the instructor 
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13. Affective domain objectives vvere included ^ . .v 

' 5S . 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ ' 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ o □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ Q 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ p- 

□ □ p 

□ □ □ 



□ □ 

on 

□ □ 

□ □ 

•ELD 



□ □ □ □□ 

... 

□ □ cm □ 
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14. TKe affective objectives were realistic in terms of occupa- i — i i — | | | F I 

tional requirements I — I I — I « — I ^ — » «— -* ' 

♦ %^ . 

15. The criteria fof the affective objectives provided atterna- 

tiye ways for students to demonstrate the feelings/ J | , 

Sequencing ^ A * n Fl H H Fl'n 

16. The objectives were arrangedftn a logical seqfl|p . , . « — ' i — ' ' — ' ' — ' 

17 The sequenc^^rovicled for the accomplishment of en- i — i . i — i i i | | rn PH- 

abling oblec.tfves before terminal ones I — I I — I I — I I — I' vLJ LJ ^ 

» * * _ » 

IB. The sequence facilitated student accomplishment of the |~J p^ 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLEMT responses. If any item 
receives a HONE, POOR, or FAIR res|^onse, the teacher and rescnjrce person shoufd meet to determine 
wffat additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). * ' ^ ^ 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gam (?t),mpetency 
in a particular skill grea considered important to teach- 
ing success. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiencess.and athers com- 
bining these two funcUgns Completiag^these e:^peri- 
ences should^nable yoS^b^feieve tfie t^mi^^fbbjec- 
tiveinthe finailearning expenence Thefinalexperience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the ^ 
skill in an actual school Situation when you are an intern, 
a student teaCher, or an mservice teacher 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to indwidualize your 
teacher education program You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos; 
sess Similarly, you need not complete any, learning ex- 
rience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to complete it Therefore, before taking yiy 
module, you should carefully review (1) the-lntroduj 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4, (3) the Overviev 
Ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Fin^ 
perience After comparing your present needs andcc 
petencjes with the information you h^e read tn these 
Sections, you should be ready to make one bf the/ollow- 
fog decisions 

• that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 

• that you are competent iQifene or more of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
penence. and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) y 

• that you are already competent in this area and 
ready to corrlplete the final learning experience in 
order to "test otjt 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learnii^f^ expenence 
and have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person ^If 
you do not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource perifcn and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the expenence, or {2)<;omp{ete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to ^ 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
Teaming experiences preening \M final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum le\;el of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach oompetency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of .the module previously skipped. (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person, (4) designing your own learning experience, dr 
IS) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation . refers fo a situation jn 
which you are actually working with, and responsible 
for. secondary or post-seconffary vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an in- 
service teacher would be functioning in an ^tual schoof 
situatK3n If you do not^ve ^ces^Ste ah actual school 
Situation when y»^afetaking the mo#ule, you can com- 
plete the module up tothe final learnin^xperience You 
would then do the final learning expewice later, i e . 
when you have aopese to an actual schjool situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback. refers to an item or 
feedback device ^which n:>ay substitute for required 
Items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete " - ^ 
Oecupational Specialty refers <tb a Specific area of 
preparation withip a vocational service area (e g the 
service area Trade and Industnal Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) V 
Optional Activity or feedback refers to an item 
which IS not required. t)ut which is designed to supple- 
ment and ennch the required items irva learning experi- 
endf -P^ 

.Resource Person refers to ^he person in charge ol^ 
your educational program, the professor, instructor', 
administrator, supervisor or cooperating' supervising 
classroom teacher who Is guiding you in taking thiSv^ 
module 

Student ' refers to the person who js enrolled and 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to a major vocational 
field ^ricultural education, busioiessand office* educa- 
tion, <flltributive ecHtcatioh, fiealth ocSupations ^uca- 
Hon, home economics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation ^ ^ 
You or the Teacher 
ing the module 



refers to the person who is tak- 



Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation 

None No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
although it was releverit 

P4i^. ^ The teacher is unable to 'perform this skill or 
has only very limited «Jlity to pertorm it 
Fair The teacher i$ unabte to perform this skill in an 
acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 
effective manner 

Excellent .^The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effective manner 
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Titles of the Center;? 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



CiiigDfy A: Profram Pt»nnlnB,iDt¥»loptn n t and EvalusttOA 

A-1 Prepare for a Communrty Survey 

A-2 Conduct a Communrt^tJSiifyiy- 

A-3 Raport ttw Rnding^f a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an OccuMtioaAi Advisory Committee 

A-5 Maintain an Occupa^KaUl Advtaory Committee 

At^ Develop Program Goais and Objectives 

A^7 Conduct an OccupatK>naJ Ar\a*ys« 

A-9 Devek>p a Course of Study 

A-9 Deveiop Long-Range Program Plans 

A- 10 Conduct a Student Foltow-Up Study 

A- 11 Evaluate Your Vocational Pfogram 

Cl aQory B:, Inalnicllonal Ptonning 

B-1 Determine Needs ind Interests of Students ^ 

B-2 DevetofvStudent Performance Obtectives 

B-3 Devetop"^ Unit of Instrtictton 

B-4 Develop a Lesson plan 

B->5 Select Student instructional Mater1^1s 

B-6' Prepare Teacher-Made- instructional Materials 

Category C: Inatnictlonal Executton / 
C-1 Direct Field Trips * - * 

Conduct Group D«cuSS*ons. Panel Wscussions. and 
Symposiums 

Employ Brainstorming Buzz Group and €iue*tion Box 

Techniques , 
Dfrect Student^in Instructing Other Students 
C-5 Ertipioy SimulFion Techniques ^ ✓ 

C-6 (Suide Stu^t Study . * ' ^ 

Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Djrecj Studenu m Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
Sinploy the Ppject Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summarize a Lesson 
Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 
E m pl<jy*^ rfg B ^ ment TecTSniqJfes 

ProvW^iritl?^^0n for Slower and More Capable Learners ^ 
Presero^n ^^i^rfll^^Mlr 

Demo^r^^-IWaiii^^kill . 
Demonstrate kj^f^^^f^ Pfincipie 
Individualize IrS^iCti^J^-' 
Employ the Teaai Teacmng Approach 
Use Subject Matter Experts to Present lnfoi%ation 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
Present Information with Models Real Objects, and Flannel 
Boards 

C-23. Present Information with Overtwad and Qpdque Matenals 

C-24 Present Information with Filmstrvoj and Siidtfs 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

e-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

0-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Category D: Inatnictlbnal Evaluation 

£^1 ^Eatabliih Student Perform anceXntena 
^2 Aasesa Student Performar>ce Knowledge 
; D-3 ^Assess Student Performance Attitudes 
p-4. Aasesa StuOent Performar>ce Skills 
D-S Determip#fi^udent Grades 

D-6. Evaluafe Your Instructional Effectiveness ^ff 
Categ^ E: Inatructlortal Managemant 

E-1 Project instructional Resource f4eed8 ^ 
E-2 Manage Your Bud^ting and Reporting Pteaponsibilities 
E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Fac»lfti«ft 
E-4 Maintain a Fiiing System 



C~2 
C-3 

C-4 

-5 



0-7 

C-8 

C-9 

C-10 

C-11 

C-12 

C-13 

C-14 

C-15 

C-16 

C-17 

C-18 

C-19 

C-20 

C-21 

0-22 



E-5 Provide for Student Safety , 
Er6 Provide for the Fifst Aid h4eed8 of Students 
E-7 Assist Students m Qfrveloping Self-Disciphne 
E-8 Organize the VocaddQal l-aboratory - 
E-9 Manage the Vg^ional Laboratory 

Catogoly F: Ouldaboi , 

F-1 Gather Student Data Osing Formal Data-Collection Techniques 
lent Data Thrmjgh Personal Contacts 

rTerences to+Help fcteet Student Needs 

Provide Information on EduV^ionaT and Career Opportunities 
Assist Studentrf'm Applying tor Employment or Further Education 

Catogory Q; School-Commyntty Relatfona 

Gri Devetop a Schojl-Comnhunfty Relations Plan tor Your Vocational 
Program 

Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program^ 
D«rvek5p Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
PnparB Displays to ProcAote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare r4ews ReleaaM and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

Arrange for Televis*oifand R^dio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program ^ 
Conduct an Open House / 
Work with MembMfcOf the Comminity . 
Work with Stata«nd Local Educate 
Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

jCatego<y H: Student VocatiorMi OrgafHaation 

H-1 Devetoo a Personal Phitosophy Concerning Student Vocation^ 
Organizattons 
Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
Prepare Strident Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 
Aaaist Student Vocational Organization Members m Devetoping 

and Financing a Yearty Program of Aictwtties ^ 
Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
Guide Participation m Stud^ Vocationai Organization Contesla^ 
Category Ir Profeaatonal Rote and Development 
1-1 Keep Up-to-Date Professionally 
1-2 Serve Your teaching Profession 

t-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education r 

1-4 Sen/e the School arxl Community 

1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1-6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperattve Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines f^r Your Coqpe'-ative Vocational Program 
J-2 Manage the AnervJance Transfers and Terminations of Co-Op ^ 
Students 

j-3 Enroll Students in Your CoOp Program 

j-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

j-5 Place Co-op Students on the >>ob 

J-6 T' Develop the Training Ability of On-the-^b Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Jtfp Instruction 

J-8 Evaluate Co-Op StudMhs On-the-Job Performance v 

J-9 Pr§^r9 for Students Related Instruction 

J-lO Supervise an Empl9yer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS , ' 

Student Guide to Using Perform ance-Ba^ Teacher Education 
MTStenais 

Resource Person Guide to LWng Performance-Based Teacher 

Ed^^^n Matenals ' 
GuideTo the implementation of Performance- Based Teacher Education 



F-2 

F-4 
F-5 



G-2 
G-> 
Qr4 
G-5 

0-6 

G-7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 



H-2 
hh3 

H-4 

H-5 



For Information r»gardir>g availabUlty and prkat of thata matarlalt contact— 

AAVIM ' 

American Asioclatton for Vocational Inttrucllonal Matarialt , 

1^ Engir>eering Center • Atherw. Georgia 30602 •1^4) 542-2586 



i: 



